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practically and theoretically, to remain sticking in it. Relevance to 
the passing moment has its value, but there are also situations, both 
practical and theoretical, where to be "resolutely irrelevant" is both 
a duty and a right. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Tbinitt College. 



THE VALUES OP PRAGMATIC THEORY: A REJOINDER TO 
PROFESSOR URBAN 

"DROFESSOR URBAN has honored my article on " The Theory 
-*- of Value ' n by the foregoing reply and criticism. I am under 
genuine obligation to him not only for his valuable criticisms and 
comments, but also for giving me the opportunity of possibly clear- 
ing up some of the misleading points in that article. I welcome this 
opportunity all the more because recent discussions of the problem, 
especially those of Professor Urban, call for a reconsideration of sev- 
eral of the points brought out in my article. Unfortunately that 
article was written before Professor Urban 's, Professor Dewey's, and 
Professor Perry's articles appeared, and hence could not profit by 
them. Many of the points brought out in my paper have been far 
more ably and thoroughly discussed in them, so that to revert to 
mine would seem unprofitable. But since Professor Urban 's reply 
has raised a number of important questions, I shall attempt a dis- 
cussion of some of them not merely on the basis of my own article, 
but of recent discussion in general. 

Professor Urban 's protest against being identified with the 
" structural psychology " approach to the problem of value is quite 
justified in view of his recent articles, which are of a quite dif- 
ferent character from his "Valuation, its Nature and Laws." It is 
certainly true that in them "the objective study of value has been 
wholly in the ascendancy." My statement was, of course, based on 
his earlier writings, especially on his Valuation. But even so, I take 
it, Professor Urban protests, not only because he recognizes a Gegen- 
standstheorie as complementary to the psychological, but also be- 
cause he has discussed the "axiological" problem and method as 
distinct from the psychological. To take the latter point first, the 
rigid separation of the two problems and methods seems to me to be 
good evidence for the very point which I tried to make, namely, that 
the psychological method of Professor Urban is structural ; for it is 
only when a certain mental content, " affective- volitional meaning," 
feeling, etc., is taken by itself as a description of "worth-experience" 

i This Journal, Vol. XIV., p. 141. 
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that the "axiological problem" arises in order to give this subjec- 
tive analysis objective validity. Starting out with certain "mental 
facts" as descriptive of value, with feeling as the "worth- funda- 
mental," or with the "consciousness of value," Professor Urban 
seeks to construct a psychological theory of value by analyzing 
these "psychical facts" and by formulating their laws. This sort 
of procedure, it seems to me, is evidently a structural psychology, 
despite Professor Urban 's claim that it is "functional," 2 for a 
genuine functional psychology knows nothing of "mental facts," 
"psychical facts," "content of consciousness," 3 etc., nor would it 
"fix its eyes on the consciousness of value" to solve any problem of 
value whatsoever. In other words, to think that describing how one 
happens to feel when eating a piece of pie has any significance for 
a theory of pie-value, or in general that a structural analysis of 
feeling as such throws any light whatsoever on the nature of value, 
is comparable to an attempt to construct a science of medicine on 
the basis of the miserable feelings of sick folks. But once having 
constructed a theory of value on the basis of supposed "psychical 
facts," the validity of such values immediately becomes a problem. 
Hence the necessity of an axiological method to establish a relation 
between these values and reality. The situation is quite analogous, 
as Professor Urban points out, 4 to the knowledge problem. Having 
defined knowledge in terms of structural mental elements, the psy- 
chologist needs a science of epistemology (analogous to axiology) to 
give a basis for validity of knowledge ueberhaupt, in general. My 
point here is simply this, that the axiological approach to the prob- 
lem of values, far from being an adequate complement to the psycho- 
logical approach of Professor Urban, is but one of its evil fruits, an 
evidence of its structural character. 

The same is true of a Gegenstandstheorie in the sense in which it 
would be a desideratum. An objective analysis and a subjective 
analysis, each made independently of the other, and then set side 
by side or added together, will never give a functional theory of 
value, any more than an adequate theory of knowledge could be ob- 
tained by adding realism and idealism together. The situation is 
somewhat analogous to an analysis of the function of digestion 
which would consist in an analysis of the structure of the digestive 
system and an analysis of vegetables, meats, etc. The really vital 
factor, namely, digestion, is left out altogether. On the one hand, 
there would be a tragic attempt to discover food as an intrinsic 

2 Valuation, p. 13. 

3 Ibid., pp. 13-15. 
* IUd., p. 16. 
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quality of vegetables and meats and on the other, a "positing" of 
food as a "necessary presupposition" of the digestive system, but 
lacking objective validity. Value like food is a functional term, and 
an adequate theory of value must be an organic analysis of the 
value-function. So that, while there may be a reference to all of 
the factors of the value situation in Professor Urban 's, or even 
Miinsterberg's theory of value, the factors are nevertheless not 
studied as factors in a situation, but as abstracted from it. In other 
words, the one method "fixes its eyes on the consciousness of value," 
the other "has its eye primarily on the objects of value," but neither 
has its eyes on the value situation. The result is, to carry out the 
figure, a cross-eyed effect instead of clear vision. 

I have called value a function here. Had I realized when I 
wrote my article that the term "quality" was still so equivocal, I 
might have used "function" instead, though I doubt whether this 
term is less misleading, since it is so fashionable. However, what I 
wanted to emphasize is that value is a name for the functioning of 
objects in certain situations and in a certain way. An object func- 
tioning in an incomplete, indeterminate situation as a completing, 
determining factor is a value. 5 Objects always function specifically, 
not in general. The instrumental function of objects is and must 
be specific, from the very nature of function. Hence a functional 
value theory must take values specifically, relative to their situations. 

This is, of course, contradictory to Professor Urban 's statement 
that ' ' an ultimate definition of value is concerned only with intrinsic 
value, all extrinsic or instrumental values going back ultimately 
to concepts of intrinsic value. " 6 " For to say that the furthering of 
a tendency is to that tendency a good is to imply that furthering 
or fulfilment is in itself a good." 7 If this is so, I suppose it might 
follow that value is to be conceived as an ultimate continuum or 
"form of objectivity." But is this so? Does the judgment that 
X is good for Y imply that X is in itself a good f Certainly not, it 
seems to me. And that the concept of intrinsic value is not back 
of that of instrumental value can be shown, I think, by a reference 
to Professor Urban 's own work. I quote : 8 ' ' The same objects, let 
us say diamonds, may have little worth or indeed be distasteful to 
me personally, although in another attitude I may ascribe great 
value to them and, indeed, think of them as intrinsically valuable. 
My friend's action may be sanctioned by me in immediate apprecia- 

s Cf. Dewey, ' ' The Logic of Judgments of Practise, ' ' in Essays in Experi- 
mental Logic. 

e This Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 452. 
7 Ibid., p. 454. 
s Valuation, p. 22. 
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tion, although from an objective, moral point of view I must needs 
condemn it. Such contradictions can only be resolved by a distinc- 
tion between subjective and objective values. Closely connected 
with this equivocation is that which arises when the distinction be- 
tween intrinsic and instrumental values is ignored. An object 
which is worthless, or indeed the object of negative worth judg- 
ments of harmful or bad, may acquire the worth predicate when it 
becomes instrumental to some object of immediate and intrinsic 
value. Similarly, within the sphere of instrumental values or utili- 
ties of economics, we find an equivocation which can be removed only 
by the use of the distinction between subjective and objective. On 
the one hand, if anything is of worth because it is utilizable, it is 
always so for a subject and with reference to concrete conditions. 
But on the other hand, we are led to ascribe value to an object, for 
instance when we say that iron has value, irrespective of its rela- 
tion to an individual subject and to concrete conditions ; by a process 
of abstraction we give the object value in itself." Here, it seems 
to me, the relative instrumental character of values appears as 
primary, and intrinsic value serves merely to usher in the distinc- 
tion between subjective and objective, which is, of course, a very 
vital distinction for Professor Urban 's whole scheme. On the pre- 
text of the ' ' equivocal ' ' character of relative value, and by a process 
of abstraction he gratuitously gives the object "value in itself." 
By this procedure values become "functions of the relation between 
subject and object." 9 He continues: "When we speak of an object 
as having absolute or objective value, it is only by a process of tem- 
porary abstraction from the subject in some specific attitude, not 
from the subject itself." Now this I would call "vicious abstrac- 
tionism." "The actual value," continues Professor Urban, "is 
always the meaning of the object for a subject in some attitude — 
never an attribute of the object itself. The imputed value added 
to the actual value arises from attitudes of the subject, negligible 
or irrelevant from the standpoint from which the actual value is 
determined." Such "imputed value" is indeed an imputation, in 
the derogatory sense of the term. That the actual value is always 
a meaning of the object for a subject in some attitude (disregarding 
for the moment the subjectivistic implications of the statement and 
giving it an objective interpretation) is a plain matter of fact; and 
all that needs to be done is to discover what meaning in what atti- 
tude, or in other words to analyze the value situation, in some such 
way as I attempted in my article, or as Professor Dewey did in a 
more successful and thorough way in his articles. There is nothing 

» Ibid., p. 25. 
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equivocal about instrumental values as such. Equivocation arises 
from faulty or incomplete valuation, and does not call for a distinc- 
tion between objective or intrinsic and subjective value, but merely 
for clearer understanding or knowledge of the actual meaning or 
function of the object in that situation. Hence, I say, the abstrac- 
tion of value from a specific situation is vicious, and the admission 
that it is "wholly conscious" makes it all the more vicious. If valua- 
tions are not made in general, how can they be fruitfully studied as 
if they were. To quote Professor Urban 's reply: "Valuations may, 
indeed, not be made in general, but if there is to be any science of 
them, they must be studied in general." This seems to me a 
vicious scientific, or better, unscientific, doctrine. A man might as 
well argue that one must study hydrogen and oxygen "in abstrac- 
tion" in order to make a scientific study of water. Just as water 
ceases to be water when it is decomposed, so an object ceases to be 
a value when abstracted from the situation in which it functions. 

But Professor Urban is, of course, quite right when he says that 
science abstracts its data; and such a genuine scientific abstraction 
is "the value situation." Situations do not exist isolated in experi- 
ence, but fused, one within another or one overlapping another. 
Objects are usually members of numerous situations. But intelli- 
gent valuation is possible, science of any sort is possible only when 
these entangled situations are ' ' abstracted, ' ' or better, ' ' extracted. ' ' 
In other words, ' ' equivocation ' ' is the result of not considering value 
in its specific relations, of carrying the confusion of immediate ex- 
perience into scientific analysis. This sort of scientific abstraction 
is not vicious since it does no violence to facts, but merely selects 
the relevant and rejects the irrelevant. 

So much for the chief point raised by Professor Urban 's reply, 
the charge of "vicious abstractionism." But the foregoing has, I 
think, also suggested several others which should be mentioned, 
■though limited space makes a critical discussion of them impossible. 
The first is the distinction between objective and subjective values. 
It follows from what has been said that value can not be regarded 
as a "function of the relation of subject to object," as Professor 
Urban would have it. I tried to show that the distinction has been 
imported into the value problem in order to fit it into an epistemo- 
logical scheme. There are no such things as objective or intrinsic 
values which act as norms or standards of validity over purely sub- 
jective values. The specific, relative character of value makes it 
neither subjective nor objective, but simply, as Professor Dewey 
says, 10 practical. We may, however, speak of subjective and objec- 
i" Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 364. 
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tive values in a social and moral, not in a logical sense. Situations 
vary in scope, and the same object often has to be evaluated with 
reference to several situations, some more inclusive than others. 
The narrower situation might be spoken of as subjective or subordi- 
nate to the broader. But it is to be noted that the distinction is not 
made within a valuation, but between value situations. The logical 
validity of a valuation is determined within the situation, but the 
social significance is determined by relations between situations. 

It may be merely confusing to use the subjective-objective distinc- 
tion in this way, and I would not have introduced it here were it 
not for the fact that it may throw some light on the problem of indi- 
vidual versus over-individual values raised in his reply. In accus- 
ing the psychological approach of Professor Urban of dealing only 
with "personal satisfactions," I was quoting Miinsterberg rather 
than giving my own opinion. It is true that the structural psy- 
chologists have dealt with over-individual values, but nevertheless 
the basis of these is conceived of as "the impersonal attitudes" or 
what is more generally known as the moral sentiments of individuals. 
Since valuation is conceived of as "a continuous, progressive and 
systematic determination of the stream of conation and feeling in the 
individual's mind," 11 any over-individual values which may be dis- 
covered are due to a social, objective reference of this "stream in the 
individual's mind," rather than to the objective, social situation. 
So there is a good deal of truth in Miinsterberg 's charge that this 
psychology is subjectivistic and concerned only with individual satis- 
factions. The analysis of the value situation here defended does 
not need to refer over-individual values to their supposed basis in 
individual feeling, nor, on the other hand, need it refer the indi- 
vidual values to the over-individual values to give them validity. 
Social values are discovered simply in objective social situations, 
which bear a moral relation to more restricted ("subjective") situa- 
tions, but they are of no significance in determining the validity of 
any value whatsoever. 

Another implication of the instrumentalist position is its bearing 
on the relation of value to existence, which Professor Urban mentions 
in his reply as "the point at which the fundamental incoherence of 
the pragmatic value theory reaches its culmination." It must be 
quite evident that for a functional theory the problem of value 
versus reality in general simply does not exist, since it is the fruit 
of a "vicious abstractionism." We may ask of any particular 
value whether it is real or not — that is precisely the business of 
evaluation ; but the relation of value in general to existence in gen- 
eral is a meaningless problem. Values are natural facts or existences, 
n Valuation, p. 15. 
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but that raises no intelligible problem. The statement that "exist- 
ence is a value and value is an existent," which Professor Urban 
attributes to pragmatists, is, it seems to me, pragmatically quite 
meaningless, and I have been unable to locate it in pragmatic litera- 
ture. Furthermore, what has such a statement to do with "the 
magic circle of the specific situation"? Or again, what is the con- 
nection between the bondage of the specific situation and the 
"paradox" of a practical judgment both creative and cognitive, the 
"instability of pragmatism," etc. ? 

In my paper I was aiming not so much at a value theory which 
would fit into the general pragmatic philosophy, but rather at a 
discussion of the problem of value on its own merits and in its own 
terms. And while I recognized the contributions of instrumental 
logic and functional psychology to the problem, I did not care to 
identify the analysis explicitly with pragmatism or with any -ism, 
since it seems to me that we shall make better progress if we approach 
the problem in the spirit of cooperative inquiry, rather than by 
bringing into it all the rivalries and "caravansaries" of current 
philosophies. However, since Professor Urban has identified my 
paper with the pragmatic attitude, and probably justly so, and has 
made his reply the occasion of a criticism of pragmatism in general, 
it would seem my duty to attempt a few words in defense of prag- 
matism ; though, as I said, I would prefer to have the analysis of the 
article stand or fall on its own merits, rather than on the merits of 
pragmatism as a philosophy. 

"Surely," says Professor Urban, "Mr. Schneider would scarcely 
suggest that what he calls functional psychology has as yet con- 
tributed anything specific to the scientific study of values." And 
yet that is precisely what I wish to suggest, and as evidence that 
this is not merely presumptuous on my part, I suggest several such 
contributions. (1) A genuine reconsideration of the problem and 
an exposure of the barrenness of the old analysis. (2) The concep- 
tion that values are specific, and can not be studied abstracted from 
their situations, any more than life can be studied in a corpse. (3) 
A tentative analysis of the value situation, the outstanding contribu- 
tion in this respect being Professor Dewey's Essays on Judgments 
of Practise. (4) The correlation of intelligence and evaluation, a 
critique of the metaphysical and theological separation of a world 
of fact and a world of value, of judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. These contributions, I should say, represent some of the 
chief products of the "functional" approach. Whether or not they 
are adequately proven is of course a matter of doubt and difference 
of opinion, but certainly if they were accepted, they would quite 
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revolutionize the aspect of the value problem. From a positive 
standpoint they may not loom very large, but from the standpoint of 
current theory they seem to me very significant. I would even sug- 
gest that they would have far-reaching consequences for Professor 
Urban 's own theory. Too much is not to be expected of pragmatic 
theory at present, since it is still forced to be largely polemic in 
character. But despite this unfortunate condition and despite its 
infancy, it has created an intellectual ferment, even with regard to 
value theory, which is quite unparalleled in recent times. Certainly 
the implication that no general laws have resulted from the study 
of the specific situation "because from the nature of the case none 
can be extracted from it" is not only false, but quite absurd, for 
the law, for instance, that value is the instrumental functioning of 
objects in specific situations is quite as general and abstract as any 
you please. 

Then there is a second indictment against pragmatism made by 
Professor Urban, namely, that pragmatism pretends to solve by a 
mere sleight of hand all the most perplexing problems not only of 
value theory, but of life in general. "In these fundamental matters 
it is all so much a matter of what we demand. ' ' That my little ar- 
ticle only scratched the surface of the problem of values I am fully 
aware. But that I, or even pragmatism in general, regard this as 
a panacea and am quite willing to let it go at that, lest it scratch 
too deep, is radically to misunderstand the temper of the prag- 
matic attitude. Pragmatism means a redirection of philosophic in- 
quiry into genuine problems, and the reason it refuses to enter into 
such problems as subjectivity versus objectivity of values, value 
and reality, classification of values, etc., is because it finds these 
problems misleading and not genuine ; and far from resting in quiet 
self-complacency it endeavors to restate the problems of value in 
scientific terms and to show in what directions scientific inquiry 
must proceed. Pragmatism marks not the end of value theory, but 
a fresh beginning. 

Another implication which comes out in Professor Urban 's reply 
and in much current criticism of instrumentalism is that the 
"specific situation" is an intellectual shackle, "a magic circle," a 
"bondage to the passing moment," implying an impotent "oppor- 
tunism," "instability," lack of foresight, etc. Just why this atti- 
tude is so prevalent is not easy to understand. I imagine the word 
"specific" has something to do with it — "specific situation" being 
interpreted to mean limited, narrow situation. Had not current 
thought reveled so in "the general," the Uelerhaupt, the absolute, 
it might have been better simply to say "situation." For the ex- 
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pression "specific situation" is evidently a redundant expression. 
A situation can be nothing but specific. But as I have already- 
pointed out situations vary in scope; they may be matters of an 
instant or of centuries, of only individual concern or of world-wide 
significance. But one is just as specific as another. The moral 
problem is precisely the problem of making valuations with respect 
to these larger, broader situations. But this moral interest should 
not be allowed to confuse the analysis of valuation and value as 
such. So I should like to suggest that the "instability" of prag- 
matism and many of its other faults and "paradoxes" have no rela- 
tion to this offensive "specific situation," but are due to the fact 
that the various rival types of philosophy naturally interpret prag- 
matism according to their own philosophical predilections. This 
would at least account for its being "now naturalistic and realistic 
and again subjective and idealistic. ' ' Of course the varied interests 
and philosophical backgrounds of the pragmatists themselves have 
something to do with it. 

The charge that pragmatism is unfruitful in practise as well as 
in theory is pragmatically a severe charge ; but it seems to me to be 
quite without foundation. The fear that pragmatism will become a 
"political opportunism," that it is "in the bondage of the passing 
moment, ' ' that it lacks foresight, that since it knows only relative or 
relevant values it knows no genuine values at all, is born, I think, 
of this misinterpretation of the "specific situation." Certainly the 
facts of the case seem not to support the charge. For it is precisely 
pragmatism's keen interest in establishing creative intelligence and 
foresight in our social life, and its claim to being a redirective force, 
a practical philosophy, that is its distinguishing trait. And the 
severe test which the present crisis has put upon philosophy seems 
to bear out this claim by demonstrating the value of the pragmatic 
attitude. Those intellectual activities which are now genuinely 
constructive forces, such as the group of liberals known as "realists 
in politics" and represented by such organs as The New Republic, 
are inspired by the pragmatic philosophy ; not exclusively, of course, 
by the group of philosophers known as pragmatists, but by the 
temper of mind for which their philosophy stands. And if philos- 
ophy is to make for intelligent social reconstruction, it can never 
do it by remaining "resolutely irrelevant." In fact, the present 
situation reveals quite clearly, it seems to me, that those who in 
politics and morals persist in being "resolutely irrelevant" are a 
social nuisance and irritant rather than a potent, redirective force. 

Herbert W. Schneider. 
Columbia University. 



